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OAK GROVE SEMINARY, 


VASSALBORO’ Maine. 


An English and Olassical Boarding and Day 
School for both sexes. Moderate prices, thorough 
training, and good influences. 

Winter term opens Twelfth mo. 3d, 
dress the Principal, 


1872. Ad- 
Riowarp M. Jonzs, 
Vassalboro’, 


Maine. 
CLOSING OUT. 
The balance of our stock MUST be sold. 
PRICES TO SUIT 
Do not fail to call on 
BENJAMIN ALBERTSON, 
26 South Second Street. 
OLIVER COGGSHALL. 


LOAN AGENOY. 


Money is ian demand here, at 10 per cent. nett, our 
legal rate of interest, on first-class mortgage secu- 
rity. Richmond, Indiana. 

Correspondence invited. 

COGGSHALL & DICKINSON. 


SILK GASHMERE SHAWLS ! 


We have just received a limited quantity of these de- 


61-tf 


sirable goods, of our own importation, in WHITE) 


and MODE. Also 


DRESS FABRICS, 


Of our own importation, in colors and shades es- 
pecially for FRIENDS, a few of which we enumerate. 
Silk Poplins, Cretons, Henrietta Cloth, Irish 
Poplins, Olive Alpacas, Tamise, Olive 
Bombazines, Madonnas, X&c., &c. 

WE ALSO MAKE A SPECIALTY in Black Silks, 
Mohairs and Alpacas, which cannot be surpassed in 
lustre and are of superior makes. 


STOKES & WOOD. 


S. W. cor. of Seventh and Arch Sts, Phila, 





Free to Book Agents. 
AN ELEGANTLY BOUND CANVASSING BOOK for 
the best and cheapest Family Bible ever published, 


will be sent free of charge to any book agent. It} 
contains nearly 500 fine Scripture illustrations, and | 


agents are meeting with unprecedented success. 
Address, stating experience, etc., and we will show 
you what our agents are doing, 

NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Philada., Pa. 


RAILROA . 
BOND 


Whether you 
wish to 

Buy or Sell 

WRITE TO 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


ADVERTISEMENT SHEET. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 5, 1872. 


| Railroad station at Haddonfield. 


JOSBPH DICKINSON. | 


' Agents, Richmond, Wayne Co., Ind. 


SPICELAND ACADEMY, 
SpicetanD, Henry Co., Inv. 
Winter Term begins 10th mo. 7th, and continues 


20 weeks. For particulars send for catalogue. 
Crarxson Davis, P ! 
Ww. B. Morgan, rincipals. 
6-2t 





PARM FOR SALE. 

A valuable Farm near Haddonfield, J., (be- 
longing to the estate of Harrison Alderson, pee 
containing 112 acres of land, within i} miles of 
This tract is ina 
bigh state of cultivation and well adapted to Market 


| Gardening, Dairy Farming or a combination as at 
| present of both. 


12 acres of good Meadow with two 
permanent streams of water. Excellent farm house 
with all the necessary Barons, Stabling and out-houses 
complete. Persons desirous of viewing the premises 


|can do so by applying at the farm or through 


STEPHEN G. COLLINS, 1113 Market Street, Phila., 
to whom all letters can Le addressed. 3-2m 


FOR SALE, 


The fine suburban residence of the late Hannah 
J. Williams, beautifully situated on the east, over- 
looking and adjoining the city of Richmond, Ind. It 
is a good brick house of fifteen rooms, elegantly 
finished with all modern conveniencies, with 34 
acres of ground and garden in a high state of culti- 
vation, stables and other out-buildings; in fact 
everything to make a home desirable. Price $15,000. 
Apply to COGGSHALL & DICKINSON, Real Estate 
2 tf. 


-§, F, BALDERSTON & SON, 


902 Spring Garden St, and 516 N. 9th Bt. 
PLAIN AND DECORATIVE 
| Wall Papers and Window Shades. 


Our Spring Fixture for Shades to roll without 
cords is an improvement generally liked. 
22 6m. 


MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


Removed from 743 Spring Garden Street to 546 N. 
10th Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


1-3m. 
N UNFURNISHED THIRD-STORY FRONT 


room to let with board. Also several vacan- 
cies for young men, at 315 Marshall street. 


CHARLES W, Mo. 7. 





HASSLER ‘Al! 


Fyce Pub Library 2 Qt 
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SELLING OUT! SELLING OUT! 
TO CLOSE BUSENESS. 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th and Spring Garden Sts., Philada.. 


Having engaged in another occupation, intends to 
close out his Entire Stock of 


DRY GOODS 


F REDUCED PRICES. 
t DRESS GOODS, 





























SHAWLS, GLOVES, 
HOSIERY, &c. 
E 4 Please give him a call, as he will sell very cheap. 
; THE RUSSIAN HEATER. 





If you would have your houses comfortably and 
economically heated, so that you can regulate the 
fire without going to the cellar, go see 


DANIEL MERSHON’S SONS’ 
PATENT WROUGHT IRON AIR-TIGHT RUSSIAN 
RADIATOR HEATER, 

At their NEW STORE NO. 1338 CHESTNUT St., 


















epposite the United States Mint. 


Ad Manufacturers and Wholesale and Retail Dealers 
of Heaters, Ranges, Grates, Slate Mantels, Fire 
place Heaters, Candy Furnaces, Gas Logs, &c. 

Importers of French and English Fire Screens, 
fenders, Pokers, Tongs, Standards, Andirons, &c. 


PLUMBING, GAS AND STEAM FITTING, 







of all descriptions. 
Works N. W. cor. 12th and Filbert Sis., 
Philadelphia 


GEORGE B. MERSHOD. 






ALBERT H. MERSHON. 


Send for book of information. 
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NEW VOLUME, 


WORKING FOR JESUS ; or, Individual Effort for 
the Salvation of Perishing Souls. By Rev. J. A. R. 
Dickson. 72 pp. 18 mo. 25 cts.; post.4cts. An 
earnest and practical little book, powerfully urging 
the Curistiau to work for Christ, and showing him 
why he should do it, and when and where and how. 

MILLICENT’S HOME. 16 mo. Three eugravings. 
60 cts.; post. 12 cts. A’ healthful and charming 
chapter in the life of a pastor’s daughter on the ro- 
mastic coast of Ireland. 

THE DUCHESS RENEE AND HER COURT. 
18 mo. 50 cts.; post. 8 cts. An historical frag- 
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the church, describing one of the 
“ foster mothers.” 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
Penna. Branch, 1108 CHESTNUT STREET. 


“queens” its 






ment, from an era of great interest, on the history of 
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REVIEW. 


. ELLWOOD SHANNON & SON, 


| 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


‘THA ¢ COPFHE 


| Offer at the following 


| REDUCED PRIOES. 


| *RESH OOLONG Teas, 70c., 800., 900. and $1.00 
| per pound. JAPANS, 90c., $1. 00, $1.20 and $1.30 
| ver ib. GREEN TEAS, '800., 90c., $1.00,$1. 20, $1.30, 
ud $1.50 per Ib. ROASTED COFFEE, 25, 28, 36 
snd 35 c. per lb., always fresh and carefully selected. 
GROUND COFFEE, perfectly pure, warranted free 
from dandelion, chickoree or any other drug or mix 
tare whatever. 


FINE GOVERNMENT JAVA COFFEE, 


35 cts. per pound, roasted. Five pound packages 
of Tea or Coffee delivered in any part of the city, 
free of charge. 
B® City and Country Grocers and Dealers in 
Tea will find it to their eseeaat to examine our sh 
stock, and obtain a general list of prices. 12 


'AYNE’S BUILDING, 244 Chestnut i. 


& W. COR. TENTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Scholarships good in 46 Colleges in the United 
States and Canadas. For particulars call or send 
for Catalogue. 46-6m 


1033 ook! Look! 1033 
WALL PAPERS, FALL STYLES, WALL PAPERS, 
Hung by Good Workmen. 


89,000 PATENT SPRING WINDOW SHADE 
ROLLERS 


in use. No cords or pulleys used. 


tations. 
JOHNSTON'S DEPOT, 1033 Spring Garden Street 
below Eleventh Street, Phila. 


REGISTER & HOPKINS. 


No. 526 CALLOWHILL 8T., PHILA., 
Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of 


FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 


AND THE 
WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. 
Ali goods guaranteed to be as represented. u 7 ly. 


‘ OF ELIZABETH FRY, by Susacoa Corder. 
American edition $3.00, mailed $3.30. For 
sale by A. LEWIS, 109 


Beware of imi- 
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From the Messenger of Peace. 
OPPRESSION MAY BE OVERTHROWN WITHOUT 
WAR. 

The life of that pure-minded Christian dis- 
ciple, John Woolman, is replete with many 
passages of interest and profitable instruc- 
tion—of unusual insight into human error 
and evils, as well as of their manner of 
amendment—and better, of an earnest pur- 
pose, crowned with a goodly measure of suc- 
cess, to rectify those hurtful usages, so far as, 
consonant with the Divine will, might be in 
his power. 

Now, whatsoever social usage there may 
be that savors of oppression, encourages the 
spirit of war, and though great power may 
smother all external evidences of discontent, 
the evil feeling only awaits opportunity to 
make itself violently manifest. Fortunately 
the Gospel plan, with its “golden rule,” 
teaches us, if we consult it, not uncertainly 
how to act, and hence they who would melio- 
rate the condition of the oppressed, must 
strive to interpose the spirit not only of even 
justice but of forbearance and conciliation, 


between the master men and the disaffected 
ones. 

So when John Woolman, spiritually guided 
as he was in no ordinary measure—the re- 
ward withal of humble faith and scrupulous 
ohedience—protested to the Quaker church 
against its members holding fellow-beings in 
bondage, he aided by so much the Christian 
testimony of Peace. Searching, yet beauti- 
ful, were the words he uttered at that now- 
memorable Yearly Meeting, held at Philadel- 
phia the summer of 1758. We find it thus 
recorded in bis journal : 

“ Finding an engagement to speak, I said : 

‘My mind is often led to consider the purity 
of the Divine Being, and the justice of his 
judgments; and herein my soul is covered 
with awfulness. I cannot omit to hint of 
some cases where people have not been treat- 
ed with the purity of justice, and the event 
hath been lamentable. Many slaves on this 
continent are oppressed, and their cries have 
reached the ears of the Most High. Such 
are the purity and certainty of his judg- 
ments, that he cannot be partial in our favor. 
In infinite love and goodness he hath opened 
our understanding from one time to another 
concerning our duty towards this people, and 
it is not a time for delay. Should we now 
be sensible what he requires of us, and 
through a respect to the private interest of 
some persons, or through a regard to some 
friendships which do not stand on the immu- 
table foundation, neglect to do our duty in 
firmness and constancy, still waiting for 
some extraordinary means to bring about 
their deliverance, God may, by terrible 
things in righteousness, answer us in this mat- 
ter.” 

Eighteen years subsequent to the date of 
the foregoing utterances, Woolman and his 
devoted co-labcrers witnessed the partial fru- 
ition of their hopes; for it was in the year 
1776 (a date in American annals not likely 
to be forgotten), and within gunshot distance 
of Independence Hall, that the Society of 
Friends of Philadelphia proclaimed, as it 
were, its own “ Declaration of Independence ” 
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for their past services. 
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from the slave-evil which had lately com-| because we believe that as the churches were 
passed it. It declared that for any of its|in the main derelict in their duty as to slave. 
members to buy, sell or hold slaves constitu-| ry, 80 now do they suffer sorrowful loss in 
ted a disciplinary offence—in other words, in-|their practical rejection of the declaration, 
volved the loss of membership if persisted in.|‘ My kingdom is not of this world; if my 

All done in Peace! A bloodless victory | kingdom were of this world, then would my 
indeed, though self-interest, pride, luxury, | servants fight.” di. W. L. 
and “others of the brood,” were slain with- 
out mercy! And we may be sure that the 
reward of peace remained with the conquer- 
ors. 

It is further recorded that restitution was 
made to the former slaves. “In 1784, but 
one slave was to be found in the limits of the 
New York Yearly Meeting. In the same 
year, by answers from the subordinate Meet- 
ings, it was ascertained that an equitable 
settlement for past services had been effected 
between the emancipated negroes and their 
masters in all save three cases.” The same 
action had been taken in Philadelphia Year- 
ly Meeting three years previous. 

“In 1782, no slaves were known to be 
held in the New England Yearly Meeting. 
The next year it was recommended to the 
subordinate Meetings to appoint committees 
to effect a proper and just settlement between 
the manumitted slaves and their former masters 
”— Whittier's Introduc- 
tion to Life of Woolman, pp. 28, 29. 

Happy was it for this section of the Chris- 
tian Church that it beeded the meekly-deliv- 
ered, prophetic enunciation of Woolman, and 
well would it have been for the land at large 
had faithful generals of the Cross carried the 
warfare into all churches rather than that the 
liberation of the captive should come by 
carnal warfare through “terrible things in 
righteousness.” To a great extent the churches 
had hidden away the talent handed out to 
them by the Lord of the Vineyard; they 
had greatly rejected the injunction, “ Love 
thy neighbor as thyself,” and when the Lord 
demanded his own the cost was indeed “ ter- 
rible.” How infinitely better that the social 
fabric should be built up and cemented in 
Love, than that, even in the accomplishment 
of a lawful aud inevitable object, the moral 
stays should be violently wrested from their 
chosen places, and the structure lowered and 
weakened by an irresistible influx of Vice. 
For the War of Emancipation, though strik- 
ing the fetters from the slave, brought an 
evil rebound of licentiousness and intemper- 
ance, envy and malice, and such manner of 
corruption as could not have come had the 
solution been wrought out in Peace. 

Not for the purpose of any complacent 
glorification of Quakerism would we appeal 
to these two diverse ways of settling a great 
evil, to-wit: the arbitrament of Love and by 
the Sword, but because we believe the Chris- 
tian plan contemplates no other method, and 





































Salinnceitlip ni 
GERMANY’S VITAL BLUNDER. 

The tide of emigration from Germany is 
so full and so strong that the Government 
has issued two circulars denouncing the 
movement, and menacing those intending to 
einigrate. * . - - . ° 
The promulgation of such orders proves two 
things; first, that notwithstanding the great 
powerand glory recently achieved by Prussian- 
ized Germany, the people are not satisfied 
with their social and political condition ; and, 
second, that notwithstanding all we have 
heard of the liberalizing tendencies of the 
great North German movement, the Govern- 
ment continues to exercise despotic authority 
over the personal movements of its subjects 
after a fashion nearly as absolute as that 
which prevailed in the old feudal times. 
These considerations are calculated to di- 
minish the charm and to dissipate the glam- 
or through which we have all accustomed 
ourselves to look at the military achieve- 
ments and diplomatic ability of the great 
soldiers and statesmen who have made the 
reign of the Emperor William illustrious in 
recent history. A Government may be in 
these respects the ablest and most renowned 
the world has ever seen, and yet, if the 
masses of the people are kept in a condition 
of social and political disadvantage to an 
extent that leads them to break up all the 
ties of home and kindred, and seek in dis- 
tant lands the freedom, position and advan- 
tage denied to them at home, this latter fact 
will stand in judgment against such Gov- 
ernment, and forever dim the glory of its 
achievements in warlike or political conflicts 
with other nations. 

The German Government is making this 
record for itself by its current proceedings ; 
and these proceedings will, after all, have but 
little permanent effect in checking the tide of 
emigration. Indeed, the despatch which 
brings the intelligence of the promulgation 
of the second harsh and threatening circular 
makes a further announcement that, “in 
spite of the menaces of the Government, emi- 
gration from Germany has only been slight- 
ly affected.” The circulars thus have but 
little more effect than to anaounce to all the 
world the discontent prevailing in Germany, 
and to increase the disaffection by the harsh 
measures adopted to suppress that which 
never was suppressed by such means amongst 
a brave and intelligent people, and never 
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will be until the end of time. It would be | 
far more statesman-like, and infinitely more 
worthy of the proud attitude ‘now occupied 
by Germany among civilized nations, if her 
Government would set itself to work to effect 
the removal of the causes of discontent, so 
that her people will have no reason to fly 
from their own country to seek fair play for 
“liberty and the pursuit of happiness” in other 
lands. It can doa great deal towards remov- 
ing disaffection, by placing its subjects on a 
higher social and political level, leaving their 
natural right to freedom of personal movement 
untramelled, liberating them from the burden 


of having to spend their early manhood in | 


training themselves for the destructive pur- 
suit of war, which only brings heavier bur- 
dens on them in after life, and generally by 
assimilating their condition to that which 
they expect to enjoy in this country, where so 
many of their countrymen have already 
found happy homes.— Public Ledger. 


— 
HERDING IN CALIFORNIA. 


The rancho from which I write—the Tejon 
it is called—seems to me the finest property 
in the United States in a single hand. It 
contains nearly 200,000 acres, and lies at the 
junction of the Sierra Nevada with the coast 
range, which bend around toward each other 
in a vast sweep and form the bottom of the 
great San Joaquin Valley. The two mount- 
ain ranges do not quite meet. The Tejon 
Pass, a narrow defile, separates them, and 
gives egress from the valley into the Los 
Angeles country. You may ride for 80 miles 
on the country road upon this great estate ; it 
supports this year over 100,000 sheep; and 
it has a peasantry of its own, about whom I 
shall tell you something presently. The Tejon 
is devoted to sheep; and here I saw the op- 
eration of shearing—eight or nine weeks are 
required to shear the whole flock—as well as 
the various details of the management of a 
California sheep farm. What we call at 
home a flock, is here called a band of sheep. 
These bands consist usually of from 1,300 to 
1,600 sheep, and each band is in charge of a 
shepherd. Of course the sheep are scattered 
over many miles of territury, but each band 


has a limited range, defined somewhat by the | 


vicinity of water, ‘and it is customary in ¢ ws 
fornia to drive every night into a corral, 

inclosure usually fenced with brush, and with 
& Narrow entrance. This corral is near water, 
and the sheep drink at morning and evening. 
The shepherd sleeps near by, in a hut, or, in 
the mountain sash of the Tejon Rancho, ona 
tepestra. The corral is to kee p the sheep to- 
gether at night, and protect them in a meas- 
ure against the attacks of wild beasts, which, 
curiously enough, are too cowardly to venture 





| lected, 


|tervals with food. 


ia band has need for it; 





after dark inside of even a low fence. The 
tepestra is to protect the shepherd himself 
against the attacks of grizzly bears, which are 
still abundaat in the mountains, especially i in 
the Coast Range. The tepestra is a platform 
about 12 feet high, built upon stout poles 
solidly set into the ground. Upon this plat- 
form the shepherd sleeps, in the mountains, 
at the entrance of the corral; the grizzly 
bear cannot climb a pole, though he can get 
up atree Jarge enough to give his claws a 
hold. It is, I believe, not infrequent for a 
grizzly to stand up at the side of a tepestra 
at night, and try to rouse out the shepherd. 
But all the men are armed with guns, which 
they carry day and night. 


THE WORKING FORCE OF ONE ESTATE. 


The grizzly does net usually attack sheep. 
The California lion, a strong but very coward- 
ly beast, the wild cat, the fox, and the coyote, 
are the sheep’s enemies. The last named is 
easily poisoned, with meal which has strych- 
nine powdered over it. The others are hunted 
when they become troublesome, and as the 
lion, on the slightest alarm, takes to a tree, 
and will run even from a small dog, it is not 
accounted a very troublesome beast. Indians, 
Spaniards, Chinese, and some Scotchmen 
serve as shepherds in California. The last 
are thought the best; and the Chinese make 
very faithful shepherds if they are properly 
and carefully trained. They are apt to herd 
the sheep too closely together at first. Dogs 
I have found but little used in the sheep 
ranches I have seen. They are not often 
thoroughly trained, and where they are neg- 
become a nuisance. Of course the 
shepherds have to be supplied at stated in- 
They usually receive a 
week’s rations, which they cook for them- 
selves. At the Tejon there are two supply 
stations; and every morning donkeys and 
mules were sent out with food to some distant 
shepherds. The ration-masters count the 
sheep as they deliver the rations, and thus all 
the bands are counted once a week, and if any 
sheep are missing they must be accounted for. 
The shepherd is allowed to kill a sheep once 
in so many days, but he must keep the pelt, 
which is valuable. Above the ration-masters 
are the major domos. Each of these has charge 
of a certain number of bands; on a smaller 
estate there is usually but one major domo. 
It is his duty to see that the shepherds are 
competent: that new pasturage is ready when 
to see that the corrals 
are in good order ; to provide extra hands at 
lambing time; to examine the sheep, to keep 
out scab, which is almost the only disease 


|sheep are subject to in this State; and to give 


out the rations for distribution. On such an 
estate as the Tejon there is, finally, a general 
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superintendent and a book-keeper and store- 
keeper—for here in the wilderness a supply 
of goods of various kinds must be kept up for 
the use of the people. A blacksmith, team- 
sters, plowmen, gardeners, and house servants 
make up the complement of the Tejon’s com. 
pany. The gardeners and servants are Chinese, 
as they usually are in this State, and very 
good men they are—civil, obliging and com- 
petent. 

Besides these numbers fed from the home 
place, there are on this estate about 300 In- 
dians, who have been allowed to fence in 
small tracts of land, on which they raise bar- 
ley and other provisions, and in some cases 
plant fruit-trees and vines. They.form the 
peasantry of whom I spoke above, and are a 
happy, tolerably thrifty, and very comforta- 
ble people. Their surplus produce is pur- 
chased by the superintendent; when their 
labor is used they are paid ; and they all have 
horses which pasture on the general fields. 
They have learned how to plow, shear sheep, 
and perform some other useful labor. Now 
these Indians came to the Tejon naked, ex- 
cept a breech-clout, feeding miserably on 
grasshoppers, worms and acorns, ignorant, 
savage nomads. They were first brought here 
when a part of this rancho was used by the 
Government as an Indian Reservation. Gen. 
Beale, the present owner of the Tejon, was 
then Superintendent of Indian Affairs in this 
State, and be has seen these people emerge 
from a condition of absolute barbarism and 
wretchedness into a degree of comfort and 
prosperity greater than that enjoyed by the 
majority of Irish peasants ; they have aban- 
doned their nomadic habits; have built neat 
and comfortable houses; fenced in ground 
which they cultivate. Their women dress 


| 


rations and clothing from the Government, 
and use their own earnings for gambling and 
debauchery. Gen. Beale’s Indians have been 
raised to a far better condition by his own 
private efforts, thdn the Reservation Indians 
after years of expensive support from the 
Government. They shear all the Tejon sheep, 
and are thus, of course, of value to the estate ; 
and they are useful in many other ways. Un- 
luckily their language is Spanish. It seemed 
to me a pity that when they had to learn a 
new language oe bad not been taught 
them.— Correspondence of N. Y. Tribune. 
THE PAST AND FUTURE OF NIAGARA. 
BY PROF. W D. GUNNING. 


In 1840 old citizens told Lyell that the 
Falls recede about a yard in a year. I hear 
the same estimate from citizens now. They 
see a notch in the Horseshoe which was not 
there thirty years ago, and they see it grow- 
ing deeper year by year ; they see the Ameri- 
can Fall more indented than it was when 
they used to observe it, and from such changes 
they construct a scale and apply it to the 
entire periphery. They deceive themselves. 
A careful study of the Falls from the trigo- 
nometrical points, even without instruments, 
and a ccmparison of what you tee, with the 
map of 1842, would convince you that the 
recession during the past 30 years would fall 
inside of 15 feet. Let us take six inches a 
year as an approximation to the rate at 
which the Falls are eating back through the 
ledges of shale and limestone. * P28 

Another element in the problem of Niaga- 
ra’s age is the flow of water. To construct a 
scale from the present and apply it to the 
past, we should know that the amount of 


neatly, and understand how to cook food.| water in the past ages has been essentially the 


The men earn money as sheep-shearers. In 
some places vineyards and fruit trees have 
been brought toa bearing condition. In short, 
these human beings were savages, and are— 
well, they are as civilized asa good many 
who come in emigrant ships from Europe to 
New York. And all this has been accom- 
ae under the eye and by the careful and 

indly management of the owner of the Tejon 
Raucho. It seemed to mea great thing for 
apy man to achieve; and certainly these peo- 
ple compared in every way favorably with a 
similar class whom I saw on the Tule River 
Indian Reservation, living at the expense of 
the Government, idle, gambling, lounging, 
evil-eyed and good for nothing. If the Tule 
River Reservation be abandoned, the Govern- 
ment would save a handsome sum of money, 
and the farmers would find a useful laboring 
force, where now there are three or four hun- 
dred idle vagabonds, who, when they do go 
out to work, as some of them do, still receive 


same as now. 

About 9,800 cubic miles of water—nearly 
half the fresh water on the globe—are in the 
upper lakes, and 18,000,000 cubic feet of this 
plunge over Niagara Falls every minute, all 
the water of the Jakes making the circuit of 
the Falls, the St. Lawrence, ocean, vapor, 
rain, and lakes again, in 152 years. Through 
the Lilinois’ Canal about 8,000 cubic feet of 
water are taken every minute from Lake 
Michigan to the Illinois River; through the 
Welland Canal 14,000 cubic feet flow every 
minute from Lake Erie into Lake Ontario, 
and through the Erie Canal 30,000 cubic 
feet pass every minute from the same lake 
into the Hudson. Thus, 52,000 cubic feet of 
water, which Nature would give to Niagara, 
are diverted every minute by artificial chan- 
nels, some into the Mexican Gulf and some 
into the Bay of New York. Add this to 18,- 
000,060, it is as a drop in the bucket, and 
would make no appreciable difference in the 
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sion. Was there ever a time when the Ni- 
agara was appreciably a greater river than 
now? 

* x * am * 

By all the evidence we see that the Ni- 
agara itself has made the Rapids, and that, 
as it cut its way downward,fits forsaken 
banks have assumed the character of terraces. 
And we see, by the low banks and absence 
of old banks above the Rapids, that even the 
highest of these ancient banks did pot con- 
tain a greater river than this which flows 
through the narrow gorge to-day. 

We assume, then, trom all the monuments 
the river has left of its own history, that the 
present rate of recession would be a fair 
measure of the past, except at the Whirlpool 
and Ferry Landing. Six inches a year, 
measured on the channel, would place the 
Falls at Lewiston 74,000 years ago. * * 
Unquestionably the channel has been exca- 
vated since the close of the glacial epoch, 
which science has well-nigh demonstrated oc- 
curred about 200,000 years ago. But this} 
channel is only the last chapter in the history 


of Niagara. 
* * x 


character of the Falls or their rate of 4 


* 





The opening at St. David's is 
two miles wide. Here the Falls stood “ in 
the beginning,” wide, but not deep. They | 





Mr. Hall in his report on the Fourth Dis- 
trict, and Sir Charles Lyell, in bis “ First 
Travels in the United States,” have told us 
what they thought the Falls are coming to. 
The reader will remember that the dip of 
the strata here is 20 feet a mile southward. 
He will remember, too, that the current below 
the Falls is 15 feet a mile northward. If he 
will turn to the section it may help him to 
see that a stratum which, a mile below the 
Falls, crops out along the bank 35 feet above 
the river, would be brought down, at the 
Falls, to the level of the river; and he will 
see that, for every mile the Falls have cut 
their way southward, they have lost 35 feet 
in height—the dip of the strata and slope of 
the channel. Let them cut back two miles 
farther (this is the reasoning of Hall and 
Lyell,) and they will have passed the head of 
the Rapids. The shale which now lies at 
their base and forms the lower part of the 
precipice will have disappeared beneath the 
river-bed, and the limestone which has al- 
ways been at the top of the precipice will 
bave reached the bottom. As the Falls have 
receded by the action of the spray on the 
shale below, and the breaking and falling 
down of the undermined limestone above 
now that the entire precipice is limestone, the 
features of the cataract will begin to change. 


had cut back two miles and a half when the|The rock will wear away faster at the top 
glacial period came, and lakes and river, and | than at the bottom, and the great Niagara— 
the great cataract, were buried under a co-|only a hundred feet high now—will dwindle 
lossal sheet of ice. If we can trust astro-| away into a succession of cascades and rapids. 


nomical data (Stone’s Tables of the Eccen- 
tricity of the Earth’s Orbit,) the. glacial 
epoch lasted about 50,000 years. Add this 
to the age of the present channel, and 25,000 
years for the preglacial channel, aud we have 
275,000 years as an approximation to the 
age of Niagara River. 

Of course, these figures are given merely 
as an approximation to the truth. To the 
general reader the time seems immense But | 
to the geologist it seems short, and his con-| 
cern is to account for the eons in which the 
lakes and their water-shed must have stood 
above the ocean, but which the Niagara has 
not registered. z _ P 

We have lingered long in the past. What 
of the future? The intelligent tourist who 
stands by the great cataract cannot allow the 


This is the future as shaped in the minds of 
Hall and Lyell. They have overlooked an 
important fact—the change in the course of 
the river. 

A reference to the map will show that the 
American Fall is cutting eastward. and the 
Horseshoe southward. But, after a few hun- 
dred feet have been cut away, the direction of 
the Horseshoe will change, and both Falls 
will move eastward. Above Goat Island they 
will unite and move on, one Fall of immense 
width, till Navy Island cuts it in two. The 
greater Fall will then be oz the American 
side, and its recession will still be eastward. 
A little Fall on the Canada side will retreat 
southward around Navy Island and’ then 
Grand Island. About a mile above the 
northern point of Grand Island this Fail will 


beauty, the grandeur, the vast magnificence | have moved southward far enough to leave the 


of the scene, to bear down his imagination 





and bind up all his powers in the present. | 


shale and have the precipice all of limestone. 
The water will then wear away the rim faster 


He locks and listens, and, while he stands|than the base, and the Fall will become a 
overpowered by the falling torrent and rising | series of cascades and rapids. 


spray, and thunderous pounding of torrent 
on fallen torrent, his imagination breaks the 


But the main Fall will have to cut back to 
within a mile of Tonawanda Island—by the 


spell, and his thoughts wander away into the | course of the river, nearly eight miles from 
past and the yet to be. Are future ages to see 
this wonder, and find it as great as our eyes 
see it? 





} 
| the Horseshoe—before it makes the same 


southing. The Fall will have cut back, not 
with the dip, but nearly at right angles across 
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it. And by the present rate of recession it 
must continue its work of excavation for 
80,000 years before the shale will disappear 
under the bed of the river and the limestone 
form the entire precipice. Then the same 
fate will overtake this greater Fall which, 
ages before, awaited the other. All this on 
the assumption that Nature is to go on se- 
lecting her own channels and seeking her own 
ends. 

But man is, here, greater as a mere dy- 
namic than any other force acting on the 
globe. Already has Niagara felt his power. 
Fifty-two thousand cubic feet of water which 
belongs to her, every summer minute he di- 
verts to his own uses. Another century will 
see him on every acre along the borders of 
the upper lakes. Every forest he fells, every 
acre he plows, will affect, though inappre- 
ciably, the flow of water over the Falls. Time 
may come when his hand, laid on the earth 
in gigantic enterprise, will cause the Falls to 
shrink into insignificance. He will make 
these lakes furnish him highways to the ocean, 
east and south. A canal from Lake Michi- 
gan to the Illinois, great enough to float 
ships laden for the marts of Europe, and an- 
other from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario, are 


achievements in the near future.—Popular 
Science Monthly. 
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Extracts from Report of the London Friends’ 
Foreign Missionary Association. 
MADAGASCAR, 

Part of a letter from H. E. Clark: 

ANTANANARIVO, 2d mo., 1872. 
“ The Educational Work. 

“ In this portion of the work there is much 
that is very hopeful. Ina recent kabary or 
proclamation, the Queen has again publicly 
stated her wish that the people should learn 
to read. And in consequence of the known 
fears of the people lest those who could read 
should be taken as soldiers—to run the risk 
of being killed, not even for one shilling a 
day—she went on to say that she would as 
far as possible draw her soldiers from those 
who could not read. This shows the feelings 
of thé Government, and none of us can ob- 
ject to their influence in this direction ; they 
are also toa large degree willing to excuse 
the teachers from fanompoana.* There is a 
considerable demand for books, more than 
enough to keep the printing press, given by 
Friends to the London Missionary Society, 
fully employed ; and there can be found ample 
scope for another as soon as the right man is 
found to work the one which has already sur- 
vived all the perils of the journey and is 
safely stowed in our premises here. Toshow 
how in some districts the work of education 
is spreading, it may be mentioned that in one 
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of the most favored districts, and one in 
which Christianity has had the longest and 
the firmest hold, and the district also over 
which is one of the most hard-working mis- 
sionaries that ever was engaged in mission 
work, about 20,000 penny lesson-books have 
been sold during the last twelve months, be- 
sides a large number of other publications. 
. I am more than ever convinced 
that time spent by a missionary at school 
work, even at a good deal of self-sacrifice, is 
of great benefit both to the school and the 
Church. With regard to the large school 
which has for so long been under the care of 
J. S. Sewell, I own I was not prepared to 
find it in the good state it was in when we 
arrived, whether as regards the ability of the 
native teachers to teach, or as to the attain- 
ments of the scholars ; these would, with the 
same training, I believe, overstep English 
boys of the same age. Several of the boys 
in the first class have a good knowledge of 
English, and can make themselves under- 
stood in talking it. An examination of the 
second class of boys and the second class of 
men in our school has just taken place, in 
order to see who were suitable to be moved 
into the first class. At the readiness and cor- 
rectness with which many of them answered 
we were surprised. Therefore, I think Friends 
may rest satisfied with this school of about 
150 scholars, as also the rather larger one for 
women and girls, which has been under the 
care of S. Street and Helen Gilpin. Few of 
the teachers receive more than a dollar (four 
shillings) a month ; not a very large sum, but 
it goes much farther here than in England. 
I have often lately thought it would be a 
good thing if we could in some way or other 
adopt a plan of paying by results. I am glad 
to know that one of the London Missionary 
Society’s missionaries is attempting something 
of this kind in his district, and | await with 
interest his experiments. If the Govern- 
ment could only be induced to take this ques- 
tion up, pay the teachers something in the 
way above hinted at, and appoint inspectors, 
it would be a capital thing. 

“ No doubt it would be much more agreea- 
ble to believe\that all this profession of re- 
ligion, perhaps unparalleled in the world, is 
genuine, but this you cannot do. Is it so in 
England? Are all the people who attend 
church and chapel there influenced by right 
motives, or do many of them only go from 
motives of self-interest, or because it is re- 
epectable? And so it is here: the people, 
rightly or wrongly, have an idea that it is the 
will of the Queen that they should go to 
chapel, that they should ‘ pray,’ and to go 
further, that they should be baptized, and 





*Unpaid Government service. 
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take the ‘ Lord’s Supper’; and thus, while a 
very large number of them do this because 
they love their Saviour, as I have no doubt 
another persecution would show, yet I have 
no doubt also that a large number are influ- 
enced by less worthy motives, and should 
the Government change they would change, 
and perhaps gladly, with it. 

“Tt may be asked, What motive can the 
Government have in thus influencing the 
people? and where is the harm of it? It is 
a great fact, that by this means multitudes 
are brought every Sunday under the sound 
of the Gospel who would not otherwise hear 
it. How different to what we see in England, 
where the great difficulty is to get people into 
the mission rooms. Here they do come, and 
ours is the responsibility of preaching Jesus 
to them.” 


“INDIA. 
“ Report of the sub-committee. 


“ Our friends E. and I. 8. Beard have been 
compelled to leave this interesting field of 
service in consequence of ill-health, and es- 

cially the severe illness of Irena 8S. Beard. 

hey arrived at Southampton on the 10th of 
Second month last, and embarked for Ameri- 
ca on the 9th of Fourth month. 

“They have given satisfactory reports of 
the work in which they have been engaged at 
Benares and Jubbulpore. We refer to El- 
kanah Beard’s address printed in the appen- 
dix to this report, as, to some extent, explan- 
atory of the character of this work, and as 
indicating the opening for Christian Missions 
in the yet unoccupied field of the Nerbudda 
Valley and the immediate neighborhood of 
Jubbulpore. 

“ Rachel Metcalfe is now alone in that city, 
pursuing her work with steadiness and assi- 
duity. 

“She keeps up the two schools for women 
and girls; her moonshe being competent to 
take charge of one, while she is personally 
engaged in the other. 

“We cannot but feel the importance of this 
crisis in the progress of the Indian Mission. 
While events point with clearness to the need, 
there are not as yet those offers of help which 
would enable us to form a staff of mission- 
aries to carry on the work. 

“We commend the subject afresh to the 
prayers and earnest consideration of our 
friends. We want those who will go to these 
poor heathen with the Bible in their hands 
and the constraining love of Christ in their 
hearts, preaching Christ crucified, and exem- 
plifying in their lives the Gospel of peace and 
salvation. 

** On behalf of the sub committee, 

“Henry Hipsiey.” 

“Tt will be seen by the Treasurer’s report 
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that whilst the total amount received during 
the past year has reached this sum, not more 
than £2,000 is given in subscriptions, the re- 
mainder being in donations. 

“ As it is to annual subscriptions that the 
Committee must look for permanent support, 
they venture, whilst most grateful for any do- 
nations which their friends may find it in 
their hearts to give, to ask their subscribers, 
whether larger or smaller, to consider whether 
it is in their power to give or obtain, during 
the coming year, such a sum as shall place 
the Association in possession of a subscrip- 
tion list of £3,000. 

“Let us not be weary in well doing, re- 
membering how small is the sacrifice which 
we, any of us, are making, when compared 
with the unremitting work of those who are 
laboring in distant lands, far from home and 
friends, in the great harvest-field of Mission 
work. 

“On behalf of the committee, 

“J. H. Tuke.” 

—London Friend. 


— ~ 


THE GENERAL SYNOD TO THE REFORMED 
CHURCH OF FRANCE. 

A severe conflict is now going on among 
the French Protestants, between evangelical 
doctrine and ritualism ; involving able and 
influential clergymen upon both sides. The 
following extract from the address of the 
Synod not long since assembled, will indicate 
a part of the burden of its conclusions. Such 
a basis for church organization would have 
been rejected a!'together, if the rationalistic 
party in the Synod had obtained a triumph. 

“ It was necessary, to constitute the Church, 
first of all to state and proclaim the faith by 
which it lives We have done so in the sol- 
emn declaration which accompanies this ad- 
dress. You will approve, we trust, its spirit 
of firmness and of breadth. Jealous as we 
are to maintain the only foundation on which 
it can rest, we have no less endeavored to pre- 
serve the glorious liberty which proceeds from 
the faith of Jesus Christ, and to give scope to 
the needs of thought, the development of a 
science, more than ever necessary, but which 
would cease to be a Christian science if it lost 
its immutable basis: Jesus Christ the Son of 
God, who died and rose again for us, Is not 
this, beloved brethren, the Christ of the Gos- 
pel, the Christ of our faith; Him whom the 
inward testimony of the Spirit of God re- 
veals to ua as the author of our salvation, as 
the principle of our sanctification, as the 
guarantee of our eternal life? Have we done 
other than accomplish your wishes for us, 
when we have accepted, as Ministers of our 
Church, only those who believe in Him, who 
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acknowledge the sovereign authority of the 
Bible in matters of faith, who proclaim with 
us the great Christian facts celebrated in our 
solemn festivals, represented by our sacra- 
ments and expressed in our liturgies? It is 
under these feelings that we have examined 
and resolved the questions of parochial elec- 
tion.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 5, 1872. 


Ministers’ MAINTENANCE.—Communica- 
tions in the London Friend and Christian 
Worker almost simultaneously discuss the 
support of ministers and their families. The 
former writer presses the view that Friends 
should add to that support of a minister en- 
gaged in religious service which they now 
supply, a sufficient maintenance for his fami- 
ly while so engaged. He also desires that as 
Friends meet the actual needs of ministers 
occupied for months, or years, in foreign parts, 
they should do so when such a Friend feels 
it is his duty to labor at home within the 
limits of a given meeting. Would not this 
latter practically constitute such a minister a 
salaried pastor of the meeting for the time be- 
ing ? The writer in the Christian Worker goes to 
the point at once, and advocates “ continuity 
of labor” by a minister in order to success, 
just as in the practice of law; quotes the ex- 
ample of the Apostles in abstaining from 
serving tables and giving themselves contin- 
ually to the ministry of the word and prayer ; 
and as he uses the expression “ advocates of 
clerical starvation,” we infer he thereby re- 
cognizes ministers to be the clergy, or true 
heritage of the Lord, as the word implies, 
and thus makes the distinction broad between 
ministers and people, clergy and laity. He 
avers truly, that the average salary of min- 
isters of other denominations is so small, that 
they cannot as a body be charged with 
preaching for filthy lucre. He also quotes 
many passages of Scripture, showing that a 
minister should have a support while en- 
gaged in the service to which he is called, 
provided he has not means of his own: pas- 
sages, whose full force has been admitted by 
the standard writers of our Society. In- 
deed it may be difficult for any one to add to 
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the learning, clearness, thoroughness, and 
especially deep spiritual insight, with which 


these standard writers have discussed the 


whole question of the Christian ministry, in- 
cluding its maintenance. 


They have shown from Scripture, from the 
history of the Church, and from their own 
deep religious experience, that it is required, 
to constitute a minister of the New Testa- 
ment dispensation, that he or she should have 
been converted, be not a novice, but one al- 
ready so taught in the school of Christ as to 
have learned thorough obedience to His 
manifested will, and readiness in know- 
ing the voice of His Spirit. Moreover, 
a special gift of the Holy Spirit, such as is 
spoken of in 1 Cor., xii. 4, must be bestowed, 
whereby the person is cailed inwardly by the 
Head of the Church to this service, and a 
particular guidance is required upon each 
occasion of the exercise of the gift, so that 
what may be needed by the audience assem- 
bled shall be spoken, or asked for in prayer 
by the minister. 

Granted that a minister be so prepared, 
it is the duty of the church to acknowledge 
him as such, and aid him by its counsels, 
sympathy and prayers. Moreover, should 
he not have the means to sustain himself, 
and he be called to leave his ordinary avoca- 
tion, and give his time in travelling from his 
home in gospel service, he is to be cheerfully 
provided with necessary means during the 
time so occupied. 

Robert Barclay says: ‘‘The maintenance 
we are against is, 1. A superfluous and un- 
necessary maintenance. 2. A forced main- 
tenance, 3. Such a maintenance as preach- 
ers agree with and contract for. 4. A taking 
it from them who are not worthy. 5. A 
taking from them, who do not acknowledge 
them to be true preachers.” A maintenance 
not liable to these objections Friends have 
always been bound by their principles to 
afford ; and so long as fervent dedicated zeal 
for the Lord’s cause has prevailed among us 
it has been furnished, both by meetings to 
ministers, and by private parties to their 
children and families. But, doubtless, in 
this as in many other parts of our high pro- 
fession, we have at times, and in different 
places, fallen short of our duty ; and those 
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called have been discouraged in going forth 
as they should, while in other cases the fam- 
ilies of ministers have actually been in want 
when the parent was away on religious ser- 
vice. 


But the remedy for declension of the 
church in any duty is ever to be sought, not 
in practices accommodated to its lowered 
standard of spirituality and dedication, but 
by a whole-hearted return to consecrated ser- 
vice of Christ. It is objected that it is hard 
to ask a minister to leave his family to de- 
pend on charity, (such as relatives or friends 
may cheerfully afford), while he is absent on 
his Master’s work ; but it should be remem- 
bered that though the church is bound to 
afford such a maintenance as has been before 
described, it is bound only by the law of love, 
i.e. charity, just as we are bound to aid the 
poor by the law of love, but are not forced to 
do it. If, as is alleged, the call to the ministry 
is neglected by young men who have not means, 
and is practically left to those who have, the 
remedy for this is certainly chiefly to be 
found in a greater degree of faith and obedi- 
ence in such casting themselves on the Lord 
to be cared for by Him, and not in introdu- 
cing measures which necessarily tend to great 
evils. Two other errors are noticeable in 


the views expressed in these communications. 
First, that any minister is so called to give 


me 


his whole life to the service as to be unable 
to do anything for the support of himself 
and family. The example of the Apostles 
is quoted, but it is obvious that they claimed 
this privilege as Apostles and not as ordinary 
preachers. Stephen, who was “appointed to 
serve tables,” was a gifted preacher, but not 
an Apostle. Paul asks, if he only and Bar- 
nabas could not “forbear working,” as the 
other Apostles did, again basing his claim to 
do so on their apostleship. None surely now 
can assert a greater call to service than could 
Paul, yet he did not wholly abstain from 
manual labor, and forbore to use the power 
which he had as an Apostle in asking sup- 
port from his converts. 


The second error is, that a minister who is 
a member of a gathered congregation of 
Christians, can ask for support from them 
while at home and ministering to them only. 
It was as an evangelist, a herald of the 
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gospel to unconverted heathen, and gathering 
them into a church, that Paul “ robbed other 
churches, taking wages of them,” that he 
might minister unto the Corinthians. 

In a settled congregation of believers, 
where all are waiting on the Lord Jesus as 
the present Head of their assembly, a minis- 
ter may at one part of the worship be made 
instrumental in helping others, and soon af- 
ter may himself be fed and taught by fellow- 
worshippers. Thus he might properly be 
called on to give of his carnal things for the 
spiritual things he bad reaped, as well as 
other members of the body. Even in mis- 
sionary efforts, labor for self-support is not 
to be excluded. The most successful mis- 
sionary we have known labored much with 
his hands, being in this, as well as in other 
things, a good example to those to whom he 
was sent. The wide spread hatred of “ par- 
sons,” among the working classes in Europe, 
grows largely out of attributing mercenary 
motives to those who receive a support for 
preaching. 

Again, such is the proneness of the natu- 
ral mind, (not yet wholly subdued in most 
Christians), to selfish ease, that those who 
receive a purely voluntary support as minis- 
ters are tempted to go on and accept money 
for other services than preaching. Almost 
inevitably, too, there speedily follows the 
“one-man ministry,’ in which a congrega- 
tion of Christians having agreed to support 
& preacher, are inclined to sit down in spirit- 
ual indolence, and wrapping their talents in 
a napkin, devote themselves to secular pur- 
suits, handing over the whole, or a large part 
of the spiritual work of the church, to the 
man they have employed. In such congrega- 
tious, none freely exercise the “ liberty of 
prophesying,” so eloquently pleaded for by 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor ; and a plurality of 
ministers, no matter how distinctly called, 
would not be likely to be supported by them. 

Personal acquaintance with ministers who 
receive a stipend will teach that they at 
times feel themselves unfitted physically, men- 
tally and spiritually for vocal services, yet 
having engaged to render them, like Saul, 
when waiting for Samuel, “ force themselves,” 
and, we fear, sin as he did in offering a sacri- 
fice God had not required at their hands. 
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George Fox relates that, when in New Eng- 
land, some “who did not fully understand 
Friends’ principles,” talked of hiring him to 
be their minister; and adds, “ But when I 
heard of it, I said, it was time for me to be 
gone: for if their eye was so much to me, or 
any of us, they would not come to their own 
teacher. For this thing (of hiring preach- 
ers) has spoiled many, by hindering them from 
improving their own talents; whereas our 
labor is to bring every one to their own 
Teacher in themselves.” 


tinued to be repeated at intervals, at least 
during the first half century of the Society’s 
existence. Thomas Story writes of some of 
them as being held, not for the affairs of the 
church, but for the propagation of the Gospel. 
Samuel Bownas describes many _ general 
meetings in the year 1715, in Salem, Haver- 
hill, Dover, and other places in rapid succes- 
sion. He thus writes concerning these: 
“They have in almost every place a meeting 
which they call a Yearly Meeting, and by 
this popular title abundance more people 
come together in expectation of something 
extraordinary there to be met with.” Of one 
such he mentions that, “ it held two days and 
was to very good content.” 










































May all be diligent then in the exercise of 
every spiritual gift, and united in holy zeal 
in spreading the gospel, ever ready to contrib- 
ute bountifully of our means for this pur- 
pose as need for it may appear. George Fox’s account of a general meet- 
ing in Maryland (above mentioned) shows 
that being held five days, the first three were 
for public worship. “ The people said, ‘ There 
were never so many boats seen there together 
before ;’ and one of the justices eaid, ‘ He 
never saw so many people together in that 
country.’ It was a very heavenly meeting, 
wherein the presence of the Lord was glori- 
ously manifested, Friends were sweetly re- 
freshed, the people generally satisfied, and 
many convinced; for the blessed power of 
the Lord was over all: everlasting praises to 
His holy name forever !” 


——__ -—~~on—- 


Earty GENERAL MEETINGS.—We insert 
elsewhere in this number some remarks upon 
this subject by a correspondent. Probably 
the first of these among Friends was held in 
1654, at Swanington, England. Three were 
held in different places in 1656; and one 
in 1658 in Bedfordshire,* which lasted 
three days. Not much later, several such 
meetings were gathered in different parts of 
this country, as well as in Great Britain, 
under the ministry of George Fox, William 
Edmundson,John Burnyeat and other Friends 
well known in our history. In 1672, John 
Burnyeat appointed “a general meeting for 
all the Friends in the province of Maryland ;” 
which George Fox attended, having just ar- 
rived from Jamaica. It continued four days ; 
and “divers people” besides Friends came to 
it. 

A similar meeting soon followed at “the 
cliffs,” in the same State. In the Third 
month of the same year, the “ Yearly Meet- 
ing for Friends of New England ” occurred 
on Rhode Island, and lasted six days. As 
George Fox narrates in his journal, “ the first 
four were spent in general publick meetings 
for worship; to which abundance of other 
people came.” On the 3d of the Eighth 
month of the same year, there was another 
“ general meeting for all Maryland Friends.” 


Evidence exists that such meetings con- 


Thus does George Fox, in one place, set 
forth* the “ gospel order” of religious assem- 
blies: “ Here is the authority of our men’s 
and women’s meetings, and other meetings in 
the name of Jesus, the Gospel of Christ, the 
power of God, which is not of man, nor by 
man. In this ali are to meet, and to wor- 
ship God. By this are all to act, and in 
this have all fellowship, a joyful fellowship, 
a joyful and comfortable assembly. All 
faithful men and women in every country, 
city and nation, whose faith stands in the 
power of God, the gospel of Christ, who have 
received the gospel, and are in the possesion 
thereof, have all right to the power in these 
meetings, for they are heirs of the power, 
which is the authority for the men’s and 
women’s meetings.” 

First-DAy ScHoois IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
—From the 25th Annual Report of the 


*Called by Sewel “a General Yearly Meeting.” 
History of Friends, Vol. i, p 231. 





* Journal, p. 490. 
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“ Friends’ First-day School Association,” we 
learn that there have been conducted during 
the last year in England, Scotland and Ire- 
land, 101 schools, with 1,179 teachers and 
15,638 scholars. Among these were 18 
schools or classes for the children of Friends, 
with an aggregate average attendance of 37 
teachers and 230 scholars. 

Referring to the approaching Conference 
appointed to consider the relation of Chris- 
tian work to the organization of the Church, 
the following remarks are of interest :— 














The Cemmittee, in connection with this subject, 





may remind the teachers in our schools how mach 





they owe to the Society of which most of them are 


members, and how gladly they ought therefore to 





throw their interests and exertions into any move- 
ment which may tend to the good of the Church. 
The Christian homes in which we have been brought 







ip, the social intercourse which we have enjoyed, 





the education which we have received, the occupa- 
tions in life for which we have been fitted, the re- 
ligious influences by which we have been surround- 


ed, and innumerable other blessings whicb have 











been bestowed on us, have been ours very largely 
in connection with the body to which we belong ; 
and many of them are the direct results of the wise 
arrangements of those who have preceded us as 
members of our Society. In view of all that we 
have thus received through God's grace and love to 







usin Jesus Christ, by the instrumentality of that 
portion of the Church with which we are asseciat- 
ed, is there not a debt due from us, a debt of loving 
service and devotedness, first of all to Christ Him- 
self, but also, under Him, to that portion of His peo- 
ple amongst whom we haveour place? And whilst 


the poor and destitute may claim our sympatby and 











love, let us never forget what we owe to those in 
our own station, or fail in that which the Apostle en- 
joins when he says, ‘As we have therefore oppor- 
tunity, let us do good unto all men, especially unto 
them who are of the household of faith.” 







- + 30> —- 





Western YEARLY Meetinc.—Through 
the kindness of our correspondents, the fol- 
lowing additional particulars have been re- 
ceived : 

The Representative Meeting has, during 
the past year, united with other meetings in 
a memorial to the King of Spain on behalf 
of Cuba, and has received favorable responses 
from the authorities of that kingdom. The 
same meeting has also prepared memorials to 
be addressed to the Legislature of Indiana, 
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elicited many practical suggestions calculated 
to stir the minds of Friends to stronger exer- 
tions to reach a higher grade of scholarship 
and a better defined standard of instruction. 
On Seventh-day, the teachers, students and 
friends of education had their reunion, an oc- 
casion of great interest. An address from 
Judge Solomon Blair gave an instructive ex- 
position of the persistent and successful labors 
of the early Friends in securing to all civil 
and religious liberty. This address will proba- 
bly be published. A very interesting and im- 
pressive account was then given by Charles 
F. Coffin of his journey through Egypt and 
Palestine. 

On First-day, both morning and afternoon, 
there were public meetings for worship, as 
usual on these annual occasions, held in the 
Meeting-house and also in the surrounding 
inclosed ground, in which there was an out- 
pouring of the ministry, both from members 
of this Yearly Meeting and from Gospel 
messengers in attendance from beyond its 
limits. Many thousand Friends and others 
were in and about the house. There was 
also a public meeting in the morning, held in 
the Town Hall, by appointment of Edith 
Griffith, and one in the Meeting-house, in the 
evening, for “children and young persons,’ 
by appointment of Elkanah Beard and Mary 
H. Rogers. 

On Second-day morning, the meeting was 
engaged on the state of the Society. The 
queries and answers were all read, in the 
course of which much salutary counsel was 
handed forth by several well qualified Friends. 
In the afternoon, the stated annual meeting 
ou First-day schools was held, 

Third-day moraing, met in joint session to 
hear the reports of the Committee of this 
Meeting, and of the Associated Executive 
Committee on Indian affairs. The contents 
of these reports, and some very interesting ver- 
bal statements made by Friends who had 
visited some of the Indian agencies, awakened 
in the meeting a lively feeling of interest and 
sympathy. In the afternoon was held in 
regular course the annual meeting of the Mis- 
sionary Board. 

On Fourth-day morning, at 8 o’clock, the 


on Temperance, Prison Reform, and Divorce. ! annual meeting of the Bible Association was 
The report of the Committee on Education | held, and at 11 o’clock there was, as usual, 
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a very large public meeting for worship held;ters present from other Yearly Meetings, 
in the Meeting-house, and also one in the|John Scott, Philip G. Dorland, Adam Spen- 
Meeting-house yard. In the afternoon, at-3|cer, Jacob Baker, Edith Griffith, Deborah 
o'clock, a public meeting on Peace was held,|C. Thomas, Eliza H. Varney, Mary Elliott, 
in which, beside other matter of much inter-| David B. Updegraff, Edward C. Young, 
est, able and impressive addresses were deliv-|] and Wm. H. Ladd. 
ered by Daniel Hill and Robert W. Douglas.| At the Meeting of Ministers and Elders, 
On the evening of the same day, a public} on the 24th, Robert W. Douglas was libera- 
meeting for worship was held in the Meeting-|ted with much unity and many’ prayers, to 
house at the request of Deborah C. Thomas| visit the meetings of Friends in Great Brit- 
and Eliza H. Varney, which was large and | ain and on the Continent of Europe. 
very satisfactory. Both of these Friends} We rejoice to learn that the Meeting was 
were called into the free exercise of their|favored from time to time with the over- 





gifts to the edification of their hearers. shadowing of the Divine presence. 
The meeting on Fifth-day was mostly oc 
cupied in closing up the business—reading MARRIED. 


the Epistles to other Yearly Meetings, &c.,]| NEWLIN—OSBORN.—At Friends’ Meeting, Sugar 
. ‘ - . jrove -ndricks C d., on » Sth of Ligh 

—in the course of which Eliza H. Varney | &'°"*: Hendricks Co., Ind., on the Sth of Eighth 

sa ” |} mo. 1872, Temple, son of Eli and Lydia Newlin (the 

and Huldah M. Beede, under religious CON- | latter deceased,) to Nancy Jane, daughter of Calvin 


cern, paid a visit to men’s meeting. The busi- and Sarah Jane Osborn (the latter deceased) ; mem- 
te . eee : bers of Plainfield Monthly Meeting. 
ness being completed, the meeting closed soon} = ypwrin—HOCKETT. — At. Friends’ Meeting 


after 3 P. M. Highland, Morgan Co., Ind., on the t4:h of Eighth 
1 one . ° 872. Eli s of Ji d Mary Newlin, a 
The prevailing feeling appears to be, that mo., 187 Elias, son o el and ry Newlin 


2 , : ; member of Plainfield Monthly Meeting, to Alice 
the Yearly Meting was a favored and gatis- daughter of Alva and Lydia Hockett, a member of 


factory one West Union Monthly Meeting. 
ug +28 - 
InprANA YEARLY MEETING began its sit- DIED. 


tings on Fourth-day morning, the 25th, and| {KEMPTON.—On the 15th of Fifth month, 1872 


was perhaps somewhat smaller than usual at | Susan Bb. Kempton, in the 68th year of her age ; an 

° : : .|esteemed member of Scipio Monthly Meetiog, N. Y 
the opening session, owing to the absence of | Her friends bave the comforting assurance that her 
Kansas Friends. end was peace. 

BUTTERFIELD.—Suddenly on the 17th of Elev- 
enth mo., 1871, Miriam Butterfield, in the 30th vear 
than usually interesting, allusion being made|of ter age. From her expression to her childres 
in several communications to a revival of |*"4 others, we believe the sammons was not un- 

looked for, but that sbe bad experienced a prepara- 
God’s work in their respective localities. tion for the solemn change. 


On Fourth-day afternoon, a meeting for | BROWN —On the 27th of Sixth mo., 1872, Sarab 
: , 2 . eure Brown, in the 76:h year of her age. She left to her 
worship was held, in which many testimontes | children and friends a comfortable hope that she 


were borne and prayers offered, we trust to has entered into the rest of the people of God. Both 


> > s the above were members of Plainfield Monthly 
the honor of the great Head of the Church. | yocting, . 


On Fifth-day, the Report of the Mission-| WADSWORTH —In Manchester, Me., om the 14itt 

os , , of Ninth mo, 1872, Hannah, widow of Moses Wads- 

ary Board givingan account of the Yearly worth, in the 90th year of her age; a member of 
Meeting’s work amongst the Freedmen in } Litchfield Monthly Meeting. 

BUNKER.—At Cardington, Morrow Co., Ohio 

on the 4th of Seventh month, 1872, Helen, wife of 


of lively interest over the meeting. Daniel | Edwin M. Bunker, in the 334 year of herage. The 
beauty of ber gentle and unassuming character was 


Drew, a colored Friend and Minister from ' = ee 
. enhanced by the graces of a conscientious Christian 
Helena, Arkansas, was present, and his re-/tife. She won and retained, in an unusual degree, 
marks were listened to with marked atten- | the love of « large circle of relatives and friends. 
. For years connected with the Methodist Episcopal 
tion. branch of the church, she became convinced of the 
In the afternoon, a meeting was held on|principles of the Society of Friends, and for a few 

. > mp weeks was a member of Gilead Monthly Meeting. 
the subject of Temperance, called by the]  gsgoRNe.—On the 29th of Eighth month, 1872, 
Yearly Meeting’s Executive Committee on | Charity, wife of Daniel Ozborne, aged nearly 8! 
that subject. A lively concern was manifest-|7°*"®' * beloved and valued Elder of Alum Creek 


; _ ,. | Monthly Meeting, Ohio. “ Precious in the sight of 
ed for the promotion of the cause. Minis-! the Lord is the death of His saints.” 


The Epistolary correspondence was more 


Arkansas and Tennessee, brought a feeling | 
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MOORE.—On the 14th of 8th mo., 1872, Mary, wife 
of Samuel Moore, in the 69th year of her age; a 
member of Toledo Monthly Meeting, Kansas. The 
good advice she gave her children, and her meek- 
ness and patience through protracted and severe af- 
flictions, leave her family aod friends the consoling 
evidence that her end was peace. 

HAWORTH.—On the 7th of 9th mo., 1872, Susanna 
Haworth, in her 77th year; a beloved and valued 
member and Elder of Lost Creek Monthly Meeting, | 


to the present time. 
of attending it in 1671, and George Fox in 
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John Burnyeat speaks 


1672, not as ‘ the first,’ but as the one in course, 


and is now known as the New England 


Yearly Meeting. 

Again, I see no propriety in classing these 
General Meetings of the present day, held 
here and there for the time, and for worship 


Jefferson County, Tenn. Although a large circle of | ODly, with those ‘ settled’ annual meetings of 


triends aod relations mourn her departnre, yet we 
have the consoling evidence that she bas gone home 
to Jesus. Her Christian counsel and motherly care 
willlong be remembered. 

RAMSEY.—On the Ist of Eighth mo. 1872, 
Sarah Lucind, daugbter of William aod Hannah 
Ramsey, aged nearly three years ; members of Plaia- 
field Monthly Meeting, Ind. 

BAILEY.—On the 13th of Eighth month, 1872, 
Jozhua Bailey, in the 64th year of his age; an es- 
teemed member and Elder of Plainfield Mootbly 
Meeting. His life, during a lingering and painful 
iliness, was a living epistie known and read by all 
with whom he mingled. 

WOODWARD.—Osn the 17th of Eighth mo., 1872, 
Mary, widow of Abraham Woodward, in the 65th 
year of ber age; a member of Plainfield Monthly 
Meeting, Ind. 

ATKINSON.—Ono the 20th of Fourth mo., 1872, 
Sarab Jane, wife of Riley D. Atkinson, in the 36th 
year of ber age; a member of Plainfield Monthly 
Meeting, Ind. 





NOTICE. 


A general meeting of Friends is appointed to be 
held, under the care of the committee of Obio 
Yearly Meeting, at Addison, Lenawee County, Michi- 
gan, to commence on Sixth-day, the 25th of 10th 
mo., at 11 o’clock A.M. A cordial invitation is ex- 
tended to all wisbing to avail themselves of the 
privilege of attending said meeting to do so. And 
the prayers of the church are requested that the 
blessing of the Lord may attend. 

Friends will be met at Hudson, on the Southern 
Michigan, or at Wood-tock, on the Detroit and In- 
liana road, on Fifth-day, the 24tb, or on the morn. 
ing of the 25th. 

Ricsarp Harkness, Secretary of the Committee. 





NOTICE. 

Friends who have had experience and who desire 
to teach in the South this winter, are requested to 
correspond with the Missionary Board of Western 


Yearly Meeting. Address Joun P. Woop, Plainfield, 
Hendricks Co., Ind. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


The following has been received from an 
esteemed friend in Massachusetts, in refer- 
ence to a remark in the Review upon the 
General Meeting of New England, occurring 
in 1.72: 

“A meeting at Newport of the kind alluded 
to, as attended by George Fox (a Yearly or 
General Meeting) was held as early as 1661,* 
which, in all probability, has been continuous 
growing in size, character, and organization) 








*See George Bishop’s New England Judged. 


that time. 


There were some General Meetings held in 
New England in early time, to which some 
allusion might be made perhaps by way of 
comparison, but a little study of their char- 
acter and end would soon convince us that 
the present General Meetings may as well 
rest upon their own foundation, if they have 
a good one, as to claim any parentage in the 
past, as far as New England is concerned. 

It is true it is just two hundred years since 
G. Fox attended the Annual Meeting at New- 
port, but I think no authority for saying ‘the 
Frrst General Meeting’—or conveying the 
idea that it was a General Meeting of the 
present kind, as seems to be going the rounds 
in the papers. We might go back with the 
series of Meetings, at Newport, held at the 
same time of year, to 1659, when Peter Pear- 
son, and all the other English Friends in the 
country attended it, but for the omission of 
1660, when persecution was too sharp for it. 


N. H. 


INDIAN DEPARTMENT. 





CAN INDIANS BE CIVILIZED AND CHRISTIAN- 
IZED ? 
[The following is extracted from a docu- 


ment received from the Department of the 
Interior :] 


“ The following extract from a private let- 
ter of Judge T. C. Jones, of Ohio, giving a 
brief account of a recent visit to the Chip- 
pewa Indians residing upon the ‘ White 
Earth’ reservation, in the north-western part 
of Minnesota, will doubtless be read with 
gratification by all who take an interest in 
the moral, social, and material condition of 
the Indian, and in the success of the wise and 
just policy of President Grant. 

* * * * * * 

“The uniform testimony borne by numer- 
ous witnesses to the thrift and industry of 
those now upon the reservation is sufficient 
to establish in any candid mind the convic- 
tion that with proper advantages and facili- 
ties afforded, and under the fostering care of 
the Government, aided by personal philan- 
thropic efforts, the problem of the civilization 
and moral culture of the red man can be suc- 
cessfully wrought out. 
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“The writer of this letter, a lawyer of high 


repute, of large business experience, and of 


earnest Christian character, was, during the 
past season, appointed a Commissioner on the 
part of the Government to investigate and 
determine the rights of certain parties, hold- 
ers of what is known as Chippewa half-breed 
scrip. His duties having brought him to the 
White Earth reservation, he gives his im- 
pressions of the work there being carried on 
in a letter written without thought of publi- 
cation. It is believed, however, that the tes- 
timony of so good a witness ought not to be 
lost. 

“In a score of othe: places the same efforts 
at the civilization and Chbristianizing of the 
Indian race are being conducted under the 


direction at once of the Government and of 


the churches of the land, with more of pres- 
ent success at some points, and with less at 
others, but with the same end in view, by 
similar agencies so far as available and ap- 


plicable, and with one common promise of 


blessing in due time to all: 
“¢Minneapouis, August 28th, 1872. 


‘My dear Sir :—We have just returned 
from White Earth, where, with Bishop Ha- 
ven, of the Methodist Church, President 
Fairchild, of Oberlin, and two other clergy- 
men, we spent three or four days. On Sun- 
oF we saw the Indians at church, the preach- 

r, Mr. Johnson, a full-blood Chippewa, offi- 
pm with a soles ted Episcopal service and 
a sermon, all in Chippewa. We were called 
upon to say a few words to these wards of the 
nation. I never was more interested—was, 
in fact, so overwhelmed with gratitude to 
God for the great work He was doing through 
the President and your Department for these 
poor children of the wilderness, that I could 
scarcely speak. To see their respectful at- 
tention, to hear them repeating the prayers 
they had memorized to our common Father, 
was enough to soften the heart and convince the 
judgment of the most hardened opponent of 
your policy. Bishop Haven, before we got to 
White Earth, although asupporter of this poli- 
cy, had great doubts of its success, but he came 
away, as we all did, full of hope, and, I may 
add, gratitude toGodand to the President and 
those whom he has selected to aid him in this 
work, for the great things that are being done, 


‘ Besides the most satisfactory evidence of 


moral improvement, we saw on every 
hand evidence of progress in their physical 
condition. Many were living in comfortable 
hewed log houses with pine shingle roofs ; 


others were aiding in the construction of 


houses ; and nearly all had vegetables under 
cultivation, which seemed to be fairly tended. 
The crops first planted had been destroyed by 
grasshoppers, and corn and potatoes planted 
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for a second crop the last of June and Ist of 
July, and will make a fair yield. 

‘We were at the Government steam saw- 
mill, where we were pleased to see full-blood- 
ed Indians working as diligently and skilful- 
ly as white men. 

‘I would have given anything if Mrs. De- 
lano, Mr. and Mrs. Ames, and yourself could 
have been with us. The judgment of the 
whole party was that President Grant and 
those in authority with him were entitled to 
more credit for the glorious work they are 
doing for the Indians than it was possible for 
any one to conceive who had not witnessed 
its practical operation. 

* * ~ * * > 
‘ Your sincere friend, 
T. C. Jones. 
* Hon. Columbus Delano.” 


Forcer thyself and thy little concerns, 
and seek the welfare and prosperity of Zion. 
When thou bendest thy knee in prayer to 
God, limit not thy petition to the narrow 
circle of thine own life, tried though it be, 
but send out thy longing prayers for the 
church’s prosperity. ‘‘ Pray for the peace of 
Jerusalem,” and thine own soul shall be re- 
freshed.— Spurgeon. 


— 20> -— 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF INSTINCT, 


Dr. Le Baron, the accomplished State En- 
tomologist, of Illinois, has recently publish- 
ed his second report upon the noxious insects 
of the State, a document full of interest and 
important facts. The closing paragraphs of 
the Doctor’s first report present so striking a 
description of what is called “ instinct” in 
insects, that we copy them entire: 

I have mentioned the wonderful instinct 
of the Coccus of the Pine, which prompts the 
female insects to improve the short period of 
their active existence, to migrate outwards 
upon the terminal foliage, where they and the 
generation succeeding them will find them- 
selves in thé midst of the greenest and fresh- 
est forage, whilst the males, which are to ac- 
quire wings and the consequent power of lo- 
comotion, fix themselves indifferently upon 
the first vacant space that offers, thus indi- 
cating a kind of prophetic vision utterly be- 
yond any reach of intelligence which we can 
reasonably attribute to beings so low in the 
scale of creation. The student of entomolo- 
gy is continually meeting with instances of 
this kind, which arrest his attention and ex- 
cite his wonder, and which baffle his utmost 
ingenuity to explain. 

Permit me, by way of conclusion, to refer 
briefly to a few of these instances, not merely 
as marvellous stories, intended to excite the 
curiosity of children, but as remarkable facts 
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in nature, fraught, it may be, with a profound 
significance. 

It is the common instinct of insects which 
are wood-borers in their larva state, but 
which have no such power in their subsequent 
stages, to gnaw their way to the surface of 
the tree before they stop feeding, so that they 
can emerge without obstruction after they 
shall have completed their transformations. 

The Plum gouger ( Anthronomus prunicida), 
whose history was so carefully traced by my 
predecessor, Mr. Walsh, and which in its lar- 
val period occupies not the flesh but the ker- 
nel of the plum, when it has completed its 
growth and is ready to transform in the ker- 
nel, takes the precaution to gnaw a round 
hole in the shell, through which it may sub- 
sequently emerge. If it did not do so it 
would be fatally imprisoned, in its future 
beetle state, within the mature and hardened 
shell, an event which the Gouger carefully 
guards against, though the horticulturist 
might regard it as a consummation devoutly 
to be wished. 

The Disippus-butterfly (Nymphalis isip- 
pus, Gdt.), an interesting account of which 
is given by Mr. Riley, in the first volume of 
the “ American Entomologist,” lives, in its 
caterpillar state, on different kinds of willow. 
In this state it passes the winter, inclosed in 
a willow leaf, rolled into a cylindrical case. 
But as the leaf would fall like the rest, when 
touched by frost, or be blown away by the 
wind, the insect fastens its footstalk with 
silken threads to the branch on which it 
grows, and thus securely rides through the 
frosts aud storms of winter. 

The larve of a beautiful East Indian but- 
terfly, the Thecla Isocrates, live in companies 
of half a dozen or more, in the fruit of the 
pomegranate, and there also pass the pupa 
state. But before changing to chrysalids, 
each larva cuts a round hole in the rind, 
through which the future butterfly, which it- 
self has no teeth, but only a slender flexible 
proboscis, may be able to escape. and as the 
worm-eaten fruit would be likely to fall pre- 
maturely to the ground the larve crawl out 
and make the stem fast to the tree with their 
web, and then return and go through their 
transformations. 

Those moths whose larve or caterpillars 
are leaf eaters, always lay their eggs upon 
that kind of plant or tree upon which it is 
the nature of their future progeny to subsist, 
though they have no other relation to the 
tree, and though the eggs do not usually hatch 
till after the death of the parent, and some- 
times not till the following year. 

Many kinds of wasps exhibit a wonderful 
provisional instinct. The female wasp bur- 
rows into the ground, or sometimes into rot- 
ten wood, constructs a cell at the bottom of 
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the cavity, and there deposits her eggs. She 


then carries in insects which may serve as 
food for her future progeny. Some apecies 
take the additional precaution to disable but 
not kill the insects thus provided, so that the 
young may find themselves provided with 
fresh provisions. Having completed her task 
she closes the hole, and never again revisits 
it, but shortly after perishes. 

Now, are we to understand that these in- 
sects are really endowed with a prophetic 
vision? Dothey know what will be their 
own condition the next month or the next 
year, or what will be the future necessities of 
their offspring which perhaps are yet unborn ? 
We are hardly prepared to attribute to them 
such superhuman intelligence. If they do 
not know, then what is it that prompts them 
to take such wise and far-reaching precau- 
tions? Who will answer? I ask the ques- 
tion, but I shall hear no response, for there 
is no earthly intelligence that can solve the 
mystery. 

I can conceive of the formation of a plan- 
et, by the condensation of nebulous matter, 
in obedience to the law of gravitation. I 
can form some idea, however unsatisfactory, 
of the development of organic bodies by the 
operation of physical laws, responsive to the 
impressions of surrounding circumstances. 
But that an insect which was born yesterday, 
and which will die to-morrow, can, without 
the invocation of a wisdom superior to her 
own, adopt a systematic course of conduct 
having for its object the safety and welfare 
of her future progeny, which will not spring 
into active existence till long after she her- 
self shall have perished,—this, it passes the 
bounds of my imagination to conceive. 

It is said that Galen was converted from 
atheism by the contemplation of the human 
skeleton; but I confess that nothing has so 
strongly impressed upon my own mind the 
presence of an all-pervading intelligence in 
nature, as the wonderful prophetic instincts 
of insects—Journal of Chemistry. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


FRANK WHITALL SMITH. 


Ob. 8th mo. 8th, 1872. 


The Maker made a soul. and sent it forth ! 
He gave it form and flesh, and bade it go 
To dwell among the fallen sons of earth, 
heir joys and sorrows for awhile to know. 


And to the mother of the child, He said, 
Teach him to worship at the Master’s feet! 
Lay hands of faith upon his sunny head, 
And dedicate him to My service aweet. 


Boyhood’s swift years fled on in even pace, 
And while Life’s morning opened fair and wide 
He learned to seek the tender Shepherd’s face, 
And knew his Saviour in the Crucified. 
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it were small praise to say that he was found 
Manly and noble, truthful and sincere ; 
A generous nature giving all around 
The fragrance of a life devoid of fear. 
For love in him proclaimed its dwelling place, 
And the sweet incense of a heart at rest 
Went up continually ; while an answering grace 
The blessed promises of God confessed. 
And when on manhood’s threshold fair he stood, 
He took not back the promise of his youth ; 
Earth could not wean him with its seeming good, 
From the pure fountain of Eternal Truth. 
Friends gathered round him ; in his loving breast 
The tide of human sympathy was rife, 
And as he welcomed in each chosen guest, 
They talked together of the Way of Life. 
So He that sat upon the great white Throne, 
Hearkened and heard it, and He bade one “ write,” 
“T need my jewels ; summon me mine own 
To deck my crown with beams of endless light. 
“For I will spare him as a father spares ; 
From allthe weary burthen of the earth, 
He shall be free; and henceforth only share 
In joyful service of celestial birth.” 
Thrice happy mother ! who would not withhold 
From the dear Master what His love bad given ; 
Thy precious treasure thou mayst now behold, 
Shining forever in His blessed Heaven! 
S. R. S. 
Philada., 8th mo. 20th, 1872. 
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Some curious statistics about small birds 
have recently been laid before the House of 
Commons. The thrush is said to work from 
2.30 in the morning until 9.30 in the even- 
ing, or nineteen hours. During this time he 
feeds his young 206 times. Blackbirds work 
seventeen hours. The male feeds the young 
144 times and the female 55 times per day. 
The industrious titmouse manages to spread 
417 meals a day before its voracious offspring. 
According to one naturalist, their food con- 
sists largely of caterpillars. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 





Forgien Intetiticence.—Advices from Europe are 
to the lst inst. 


Great Britars.—The advance in the price of 
coal bas so much increased the expense of running 
Lancashire cotton mills, that it has been decided to 
reduce tbe number of hours of labor in them while 
the high price is maintained. 

The opinion of Chief Justice Cockburn, disagree- 
ing with the decision of his colleagues in the Gene- 
va arbitration, has been published in a London 
paper. It makes a pamphlet of 250 pages. No 
statement of its contents has yet been received here. 
The Chambers of Commerce in several of the lead- 
ing cities of England have adopted resolutions con- 
gratulating the government on the happy termina- 
tion of the Alabama arbitration, and copies have 
been forwarded to the United States. W. E. Forster, 
in an address to hie constituents at Bradford, said 
that the object of the Geneva tribunal was not merely 
to preserve peace, butto preserve friendship with the 
United States. The state of feeling before the set- 


tlement of the claims was such as might at any 


time have caused a war, and forbearance on both 


sides was necessary to bring the dispute to a settle- 


ment. The decision not only'gives America £3,000,- 


ial to all nations. 













000, but gives her peace, and gives both countries 
new international rules of great value, besides es- 
tablisbing a precedent that cannot fail to be benefi- 
Robert Lowe, in a speech at 
Glasgow, expressed the hope that England would 
enter, in her relations with America, upon a new 
era, in which all jealousies and avimosities would 
disappear, and the only rivalry of the two nations 
would be in the work of extending the interests of 
civilization and peace. 

Tbe government authorities detained a steamship 
which was intended to sail on the 28th ult. with a 
number of emigrants for Canada, because it was too 
late in the season for their departure. 

Much attention has recently been drawn to the 
treatment of steerage passengers in the steamers to 
America, and many communications alleging abuses 
have been published in the newspapers. The agents 
of several steamship lines have published cards de- 


nying such charges as regards their respective ves- 
sels. 


France.—Gen. Manteuffel, commander of the 
German troops now in France, and the French au- 
thorities, have agreed that the evacuation of the De- 
partments of Marne and Haute Marne shall begin on 
the 15th inst. 

President Thiers is reported to have under con- 
sideration the recommendations of the Councils 
General respecting proposed constitutional reforms, 
and the elaborate reports which he has received 
from French representatives abroad, relative to the 
workings of coustitutional governments in various 
countries. It is believed that he will propose to 
the Assembly, when it meets again, the appointment 
of a Vice-President of the Republic, the creation of 
ao Upper Chamber, and a new electoral law. He 
is reported to bave declared, in a recent conversa- 
tion, that all Europe desires peace, and that France 
will have her revenge, not by arms, but by work. 

Notwithstanding the large number of cases already 
disposed of, 18,000 Communists are still ‘in prison 
in France awaiting trial. It is said 10,000 will 
soon be discharged without furtber proceedings, 
only persons charged with assasination, robbery vr 
arson, being held for trial. 

Emigration from Alsace and Lorraine continues, 
aud is said to be even increasing. The population 
of Metz is now reduced to about one-third of what 
it was before the late war, so great has been the 
emigration since its occupation by Germany. 


Spain.—The Minister of Finance presented the 
budget for 1872 and 1873 in the Cortes on the 27th 
ult. He estimates the revenue from all sources at 
558,885,776 (francs, and the expenditures at 545,- 
394,711 francs. 

A Carlist leader, with 600 men, recently besieged 
Puigcerda, a fortified town in the province of Gerona, 
near the Pyrenees, but the commander refusing to 
surrender, and reinforcements coming to his aid, 
the Carlists retreated. 


Germany.—The government has been, for some 
time past, involved in a conflict with some of the 
Roman Catholic clergy, especially with the Bishop 
of Ermeland. The government having interposed in 
some of the Bishop’s proceedings relative to excom- 
munications, the latter protested against the inter- 
ference of the secular authorities, and a sharp cor- 
respondence ensued. The Bishop adhering to his 
position, and refusing to recognize the sovereignty 
of the State over the Church, the Emperor bas form- 
ally sanctioned the bringing of a suit against bim, 
and an order has been issued, stopping his emolu- 
ments. 


